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I.—ForeEIGN Po.itics. 


The Sudhdkar, of the 29th July, says that none but a most self-seeking 

; or envious man will say that the Amir is not a true 

the English Government an’ friend of the English. The Afghan people, indeed, 
— look upon the English as their enemies, but the 
Amir himself does not share his subjects’ feeling. No action of the Amir has 
ot betrayed ill-feeling for the English. But the Anglo-Indian papers, whom 
Y rnexations give as much delight as cattle-plagues do to vultufes and jackals, 
and who have nothing to lose and everything to gain by new annexations, are 
bringing all sorts of false charges against the Amir. If a new annexation is 


made, their friends and relatives will be provided for. It is poor India that 


must bear the expenses of the wars they kindle, and if the worst comes to 


the worst, they have only to take ship at Bombay and sail away to England, 
bag and baggage. Itis therefore natural that they should incite Government 
to wars and annexations. 

The English Government should not push its western frontier beyond the 
‘nsurmountable physical barrier that now marks it. ‘I'he tribes on that 
frontier have, excepting occasional rebellions, always acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Amir of Afghanistan. The English Government should 
therefore observe strict neutrality with regard to all these tribes, except those 
that endanger peace. 

There is now a quarrel between the Amir and a Frontier Sardar, Umra 
Khan concerning the State of Bajour. This Umra Khan is a friend of the 
English, and the English Government is telling the Amir not to make war 
upon him. But Umra Khan has annexed another man’s territory, and the Amir 
not improperly wants to check him. This support of the English Government 
and success in an encounter with the Amir’s troops have made Umra Khan 
intrepid. It is wrong on the part of the English Government to oppose 
~ the Amir in this matter. ) 

The Anglo-Indian papers are inciting the Shias against the Amir by saying 
that the Amir is killing Shias and Shia mollas. But the Amir is not, as 
a matter of fact, the monster he is said to be. 

The writer requests the English Government not to oppose the Amir, for 
the result of such opposition will not be good. ‘The writer is a staunch friend 
of the English Government, and does not wish that barbarous Russia shoul 
gain any adwantage Over it. | 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Police. 


2. A correspondent of the Bangavdst, of the 30th July, writes from 
sane ar Bamanmura in the Barasat subdivision of the 
24- Parganas district. 24-Parganas district to complain that theft is rife 
at that place, and that the Badugram outpost having 
failed to check the crime, the matter was reported tothe District Superintendent 
of Police, but to no purpose. 


(b)—— Working of the Courts. 


3 The Burdwdén Sanjivani, of the 26th July, refers to the proposed 
ties a abolition of the Munsifi at Bud-Bud in the district 
trict of Bree Mennit in the dis- of Burdwan, and remarks as follows :— 
7 The Munsifi in question was established in 
1872, when the Munsifis at Ausgram, Potua, and Panagar were abolished. The 
het income of Government from the Munsifi is nearly Rs. 9,000 a year. This 
shows that the number of suits instituted in the Munsifi is not small. The 
establishment of one Munsifi, in place of three, necessarily reduced the number 


of suits largely, and a further diminution of the number will take place if the . 
Present Munsifi is abolished. And if the Munsifi is abolished, the people residing 


Within its Jurisdiction will have to go either to Burdwan or to Ran } for 
Purposes of litigation. And as there are places within the Munsifi ms rw are 
Situated at from 12 to 15 miles distant from the nearest railwa station, the 
thrsi-aa to the abovenamed places and the residence therein during the 

“aring of the cases will entail great hardship on the poor of the Bud-Bud 
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Munsifi. Thus the abolition of the Munsifi will result in ici 
venience. | ia 

4. ‘The Sanjivani, of the “a J wy pe the following :— 

si r. Phillips is an advocate cf the polic 

maats. Phillips and Raja Suryya coercion. He is always endeavouring agp ; 

the power of the people. Local Self-Government 
is therefore his eyesore; and he is the enemy of every powerful zamindar ; 
Bengal. Raja Suryya Kanta is a zamindar graced with many manly qualities 
who will never stoop to practise the low art of sycophancy And this is n% 
reason why Mr. Phillips has been fora long time seeking opportunities to 
disgrace the Raja. He once tried to disgrace the Raja in the presence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor himself, but was foiled in his attempt by a dexteroys 
move on the part of the Raja. In August last, during the Lieutenant-Governoy’s 
visit to Mymensingh, the local municipality prepared a reception for His 
Honour at the Suryya Kanta Hall. Mr. Phillips, though in no way connected 
with the municipality, yet took charge of the arrangement of seats, The 
Chairman of the enon requested him to place seats for the Maharaja of 
Susang and Raja Suryya Kanta on the dais which was erected for the 
Lieutenant-Governor, as was the custom im such cases. But Mr. Phillips told 
him that seats would be placed on the dais only for the Lieutenant-Governor 
the Commissioner, the Secretary and himself, and that no native, however high 
his rank, was fit to be seated with the Lieutenant-Governor. It was pointed 
out to him that on the occasion of Lord Northbrook’s visit to Dacca the 
Maharaja of Susang and the Raja of Muktagacha had seats placed for them on 
the same dais with the Viceroy, and that on the occasion of Lord Dufferin’s 
visit to the same town the Viceroy’s seat and the Dacca Nawab Bahaduwr’s 
seat were also placed on the same dais. Mr. Phillips paid no heed to these 
expostulations, and placed the Maharaja of Susang’s seat with those of the 
Assistant Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police on the right of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and Raja Suryya Kanta’s seat in the lower part of the 
hall, where the general public were seated. And the Raja avoided the insult by 
absenting himself from the reception. So, in Mr. Phillips’ opinion, the 
Maharaja of Susang was not higher in rank than an Assistant Magistrate or 
a District Superintendent of Police, and the Raja of Muktagacha was lower 
in rank than even the Deputy Magistrates, for the latter had raised seats 
assigned them on the left of the Lieutenant-Governor. The men who are 
raced with the titles of Raja and Maharaja by the Supreme Government are thus 
considered insignificant by Mr. Phillips. Does not Mr. Phillips’ conduct show 
that native gentlemen of position are held in contempt by Englishmen? And 
will any one question after this that itis Mr. Phillips’ set policy to harass all 
men of rank and position ? 

The day following was appointed for the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the water-works which were to be constructed at the Raja’s expense. 
Letters of invitation were being printed in the name of the Municipal Chairman, 
but Mr. Phillips directed his own name to be also put in it, because the 
attendance, he said, would not otherwise be large. The letters were accordingly 
printed in the names of the Chairman and Mr. Phillips. But they nevertheless 
failed to bring the zamindars of the eastern part of the city to the gathering. 
On this occasion Srinath Babu, Mr. Phillips’ favourite deputy, was sent by him 
to arrange the seats, but Srinath Babu was sent away by the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairman, who arranged the seats themselves. For, on the day preceding 
the foundation ceremony, the Divisional Commissioner had told the Chairman that 
the Raja’s non-attendance at the reception was probably due to a bad arrange- 
ment of seats by Mr. Phillips, and had accordingly instructed him to place his 
own seat and seats for Raja Suryya Kanta and the Maharaja of Susaug on the 
dais to the right of the Lieutenant-Governor. And it was in consequence of. 
this instruction received from the Commissioner that the Chairman was able to 
disregard Mr. Phillips’ order, which was for giving the Raja a seat below the 
District Engineer. Does not this show that Mr. Phillips was determined to 
insult the Raja? The Raja was present at the ceremony and was seated on the 
right hand side of the Commissioner with every mark of respect from that 
official. Thus was Mr. Phillips again foiled in his purpose of insulting the 
Raja. Do not these incidents show what a vindictive spirit Mr. Phillips 
entertained towards the Raja ? 


se 


5. Referring to the trial of the cases Empress versus Haragobinda and 


Nicholls, District and Ses- Empress versus Bansi by Mr. Nicholls, District and 
a judge, ‘Mathura, North- Sessions Judge of Mathura, North-Western Provin- 
§ 


Western Provinces. ces, the same paper says that sufficient proof has 


now been obtained of that officer’s judicial incapacity, and it therefore appears | 


nite inexplicable why Government is discrediting itself by still retaining him 
‘n his office. 
“sg ns A Mymeusingh correspondent of the same paper says that Mr. Phillips 
left that place on the night of the 19th July last, 
but has left all his things there in the hope of 
returning. He told everyone who visited him that he would return to Mymen- 
singh, and even directed the clerks to submit some papers for orders after his 
return. It is also said that he has taken a return railway ticket. On the other 
hand, it is given out in the newspapers that Mr. Phillips will be transferred to 
Midnapore, a report which the correspondent cannot implicitly accept. 
- At the time Mr. Phillips was writing his reply to the High Court rule, 
Babu Sarat Chandra Ghosh, the Dacca Pleader, visited him. That is explicable, 
but why did Babu Jnan Sankar Sen, Deputy Magistrate of Dacca, also visit 
him about that time? Did Babu Jnan Sankar come over at his own expense, 
only to pay his “humble respects” to Mr. Phillips ? 
“7, The Prakriti, of the 30th July, refers to the statement in the Hindu 
Patriot, that the Lieutenant-Governor has called 
upon Mr. Phillips for an explanation of his proceed- 
ings in connection with the case against Raja Suryya Kanta, and expresses the 
hope that no injustice will be done by His Honour. 
8. The same paper, referring toa decision passed by Maulavi Abdul Jubber, 
: Deputy Magistrate of Alipore, in which one 
A mother punished for abusing Mrs. Lambert was fined Rs. 15 for abusing her son, 
wichans remarks that this is the first instance in which a 
mother has been punished for abusing or reproving her son. It will probably 
- be admitted on all hands that it is extremely wrong to punish a mother, even if 
she wrongly abuses, reproves, nay—beats—her grown-up son, for the mother does so 
for the good of the latter. The writer does not know whether a mother is pun- 
ished under similar circumstances in England. If mothers are punished under 
these circumstances in this country, bad sons will grow bolder, and the discipline 
obtaining in Hindu and Mussalman households will be lost. 
9. The same paper says that lately a daughter-in-law of King Theebaw 
| was summoned to attend the Calcutta Small Cause 
Theebaw’s daughter-in-law in (Court. The princess prayed that the Court would 
the Calcutta Small Cause Court. hs Ay thy 
treat her like a pardanushin woman and take her 
deposition by commission. But Babu Jadunath Roy, a Judge of that court, 
refused to grant her prayer on the ground that the princess was a State prisoner, 
and as such could not claim the privilege of a pardanashin woman. The writer 
does not know of any provision in the law denying to a lady who is a State 
prisoner the privileges of a pardanashin woman. If some princess, unseen of the 


Mr. Phillips. 


Mr. Phillips. 


sun, happens to be a prisoner of the English Government, will she not be able | 


to maintain her honour and dignity with the aid of thelaw? Again, Theebaw’s 
daughter-in-law cannot be regarded as a State prisoner, for a State prisoner 
cannot be sued for debts. . | 

10. The Bankura Darpan, of the 1st August, complains that the new 

in | Deputy Magistrate of Bankura holds his court till 

Bankun’” Deputy Magistrate of 4 Jate hour in the evening. His desire not to detain 

: witnesses, and his industry are, no doubt, commend- 

able, but the holding of the court till late hours causes great inconvenience to 

all parties concerned. If the work of the district appears heavy to the District 
Magistrate, he ought to apply for an additional Deputy Magistrate. 


(c)—eJails. 


11. The Sanjivant, of the 30th July, has the following :— 
Babu Nagendra Nath Mallik, jail doctor of Tangail in the Mymensingh 
ae district, who made himself notorious in the case of 
Nimidiincs an of Tangail inthe Himmat Ali, lately took a jail warder by the hair 
istrict, 3 ° " ‘ 
| and whirled him round and round and received in 
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return a good thrashing from the latter. A cow having strayed into the doctor's 
compound, he called to the warder to takeittothe pound. ‘lhe warder was some 
time in coming, and being a Brahman by caste kept the animal in his own 
custody instead of taking it tothe pound. The doctor Babu was greatly enraged. 
He took away the warder’s uniform, and suspended and at last dismissed him. 
A petition has been submitted against the Babu, but no steps have yet been 
taken on it. He has been but a short time in Tangail, and already several 
criminal cases have been instituted against him. But he has not come to his 


senses yet, and the people have therefore taken the law imto their own 
hands. } 


(d)—LEducation. 


12. The Sahachar, of the 27th July, says :-— 
Sir Charles Elliott has said on a recent occasion that, having regard to the 


| : condition of Bengal, Government contemplates 
PRs educational policy of »iving up zilla schools one after another. In this 
overnment. +. . ° ° 

matter Sir Charles is simply carrying out the policy 
laid down by Sir Charles Wood in his celebrated education despatch of 1853. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor should bear in mind that Government can with- 
draw itself from education only in places like Barisal, where the people can do 
without Government aid in the matter of education. In 1869 Lord Mayo, 
acting on the advice of some old class civilians, tried to deal a blow to high 
education. A monster meeting was held in the Town Hall to protest against 
the measure. Sir William Grey, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, boldly 
supported the cause of the people, and Lord Mayo’s attempt failed. Since then 
a party has been formed which attacks high education whenever an opportu- 
nity for so doing presents itself. And it is hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor 
will not allow himself to be duped by this party. It is now beyond the power 
of any man to stop high education in A sah The people’ have appreciated 
English education and will take care of it themselves, even if Government 
refuses to help them in the matter. Sir Charles should, however, act with caution, 
otherwise the public will not help him in carrying out his educational policy. 
When the people have the means of supporting high education let Government — 


. withdraw from it, and let it make over its schools tothe municipalities. Buteven 
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in such cases Government will have to make over its buildings, libraries, &c., to 
the public. The country is ready to take charge of its education, and there will 
arise no difficulty in the matter if Government trusts the people and takes them 
into its confidence. The people are interested in the spread of education among 
the lower classes. Lord Dufferin’s taunt that the Congressists are a microscopic 
minority, and that they represent nobody but themselves, was not waowty unjus- 
tified. For what have the great ignorant masses to do with politics ? ational 
unity will be possible only when education will spread among the masses, when 
newspapers will find their way into the villages, and when the villagers will come 
to know all things and discuss all things. The country will not therefore 
suffer if the money which is now spent on high education is made available for. 


primary education. But, then, Government will have to help the people in this 
matter. 


Pundit Bhuban Mohan Vidya- 13. The Bengal Exchange Guzette, of the 29th 
ree. July, has the following :— 


Some shameless people, who are the disgrace of their society, are defending 
the conduct of Pundit Bhuban Mohan Vidyaratna in accepting a Government 
stipend. They say that the pundit has accepted the stipend, not for his own 
benefit, but only to enable him to provide a the maintenance of his students. 
But, supposing the pundit has no personal benefit to derive from the stipend, 
how will his apologists explain his aceeptance of rules relating to éol holidays 
framed by Government ? If the pundit had got no interest of his own to seek 
in the matter, he would have refused to be bound by these rules, even at the 
risk of losing the stipend. When a pundit like Vidyaratna cannot resist the temp- © 
tation of gold, what will become of pundits inferior to him in learning and 
wisdom ? But, for the matter of that, even the poorest priests seem to have more 
independence of spirit than Pundit Vidyaratna who is not a poor man. 


( wa } 


14. Referring to the late students’ party at Belvedere, the Samay, of the 
The Lieutenant-Governor and 29th July, says that the students of the Calcutta 
the Calcutta students. colleges have become strongly attached to the 
Lieutenant-Governor for the civility he is showing them. 
15. The Sudhdkar, of the 29th July, says that Mr. Rowe, Officiating Prin- 
Mr. Rowe, as Officiating Prin. cipal of the Calcutta Madrassa, is performing his 
cipal of the Calcutta Madrasa. duties with great care. He often comes upon the 
teachers and students unawares to see what they do. His inspection extends 
even to bathrooms, drains, and privies. 
16. The Bangavasi, of the 30th July, has the 
following :— 

The students invited to the party at Belvedere were young men, and as 
such of an enthusiastic temperament and apt to go astray. ‘They were received 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Elliott, and then treated to songs and 
recitations by the Lieutenant-Governor and some other high English officers, 
Then there was refreshment for the students, of which we cannot bring ourselves 
to say anything more than that tea and biscuits were kept at one place 
and native sweetmeats at another. It is said that even those who visit 
Fngland and frequent English hotels took exception to the song which was 
sung on the occasion and pronounced it unfit to be sung to boys. Some 
Christians, too, are said to have been offended by it. But the Lieutenant- 
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Governor was satisfied with the entertainment. His Honour wants to teach the © 


students higher morality, and superstitious and barbarous idolators like our- 
selves can have nothing to say to that. It is no wonder that the students should 
make a rush for the biscuits at Belvedere. But the Lieutenant-Governor does 
not seem to be aware that the providing of such refreshment for the students 
is calculated to dissatisfy the parents of the students, and to wound the feelings 
of a great body of people in the country. Huis Honour’s intention is no doubt 
very good, and his kindness to the students very great, but for all that many 
will be superstitious enough to think that the students are being spoiled. 
17, A correspondent of the Prakriti, of the 30th July, complains that the 
The higher primary school at gradually improving higher primary school at Mait- 
Maitdanga in Sandwip. danga in Sandwip has been abolished, instead of 
the other higher primary school in that place whose condition is not so good. 
Last year a student obtained a scholarship from the school and this year a student 
had a fair chance of obtaining a scholarship. The next higher primary examina- 
tion takes place in October, and fees for that examination will have to be paid by 
thecandidates by the 30th July. The abolition of the school at this time has, 
therefore, been very prejudicial to the students. 
18. The Sanjivani, of the 30th July, says that the Lieutenant-Governor 
-_ . is showing every mark of civility to the student 
lh gta the Lieutenant- ¢ommunity, but the students who were lately in- 
me j vited to Belvedere and to the steamer party showed 
incivility enough to compromise the entire native community. Anyone who 
witnessed how meanly they behaved at the refreshment table could hardly think 


that they ever mixed in respectable society. The writer would request the 


Principals of Colleges, and the Principal of the Presidency College in particular, 
to give the students lessons in manners. 

19. The Grdmedst, of the 30th July, says that the Lieutenant-Governor 
is really anxious to improve the maeny of school- 
boys as well as their intellectual culture. The 
parties he so often gives to the students, and in 
Which he shows the utmost civility to his young guests, are held in connection 
with the Higher Training Association. Sir Charles Elliott’s attempts to 
ameliorate the life of the student in this country appear to be all the more 
Commendable, when it is remembered. that he finds time for this work even in 
the midst of the very onerous administrative duties attaching to his office. 

*0. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 2nd August, thanks the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the kindness evidenced by the enter- 
me tainments given by him to the students. But the 
in cannot approve of His Honour’s giving the students feasts, the par- 
“xing of which, His Honour ought to know, is forbidden by the Hindu 
“eiigion as well as by Hindu social rules. His Honour does not certainly press 
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the invited students to eat, but either fear or a sense of delicacy compels them 
to eat. His Honour will, in these circumstances, do well to tell the students 


plainly that he will not feel slighted or insulted if they do not eat the food 
provided by him. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


The building reguletions of the 21, The Sahachar, of the 27th J uly, has the 
Calcutta Municipality. following :— | | 
Residence in Calcutta is becoming more difficult day afterday. People who 
want to construct houses are required, in the first place, to submit plans to the 
municipality. These plans could not be had without money. When, however, 
they have been submitted, they are rejected on a variety of grounds; and 
nquiries are made as to where the privy will be, and what proportion. lime 
will bear tosoorki! A man has informed the writer that he applied for sanc- 
tion to his construction of a house seven months ago and has not yet got it. 
The object of the building regulations is to make the houses in Calcutta healthy, 
but the regulations are being oppressively worked by the municipal officers, 
The attention of the Lieutenant-Governor is drawn to the matter. 
22. Proceedings of the Water supply Conference at Belvedere have disap- 
pointed and alarmed the Pratikar of the 29th July. 
The Lieutenant-Governor wants to impose a fresh 
tax, and to make sanitary work compulsory, ‘There may be at first no opposi- 
tion to the payment of a small tax, in view of the improvements which 
Government professes to effect. But who does not know what the imposition 
of afresh tax means? The imposition of a fresh tax is always explained and 
excused by saying that it is required for the public good, but in the end the 
tax only feeds the public exchequer. The writer has not yet forgotten the 
origin and subsequent history of the road and public works cesses. Were not 
these cesses imposed for effecting the very improvements for which another 
tax is being again proposed? Woe to the District Boards, Local Boards, 
Municipalities, and Sanitary Conferences—mere tools and puppets as they are 
in the hands of the authorities! : 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerji is very much in favour of fresh taxation. 
But so far as the writer can see a fresh tax should on no account be imposed. 
And if a new tax is imposed, it will only go to fill the pockets of certain greedy 
people, the tax-payers’ drains and sources of water remaining as bad as ever. 
23. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 29th July, agrees with Raja Pearymohan 
ne ere — in thinking that the ill health of the 
een ee mufassal is due to insufficient food and insufficient 
clothing. None but those who have personally seen the mode of life led in the 
villages can realize how much the villagers have to suffer for want of food and 
clothing. ‘The writer then addresses the Lieutenant-Governo: thus:— O 
Lieutenant-Governor—you are the arbiter of the destinies cf this seventy millions 
of people! If you really wish to do them good, see that they get two full meals 
every day, and that they have not to shiver in the cold of winter in the scanty 
clothing which leaves naked the greater part of the body, and in their wretched 
hovels which are not walled on all sides. If you do not do this, you will be 
doing mere fuss and no real good. 
24. The Banganivasi, of the 29th July, has the following anent the 
proceedings of the Water-supply and Drainage 
Ons lage aie Conference at (Conference held at Belvedere :— 

Any pressure which may be put upon the 
mufassal municipalities in their present straitened circumstances 1n the matter 
of sanitary improvement within their jurisdiction, will lead to the utmost 
oppression of the rate-payers. The authorities think that the municipalities 
now wilfully underassess their rate-payers, and they have, in this view; 
made in the Municipal Bill stringent provisions for the assessment of rates, 
provisions, that is, which will deprive the municipalities of the power of 
assessing what they consider to be fair rates, and by virtue of which public 
assessors will be appointed to assess municipal rates. It is this provision 1n the 
Bill which has struck terror into the hearts of the mufassal people. And this 
provision makes Government’s object in undertaking this amendment of the 
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-.*nal Act perfectly clear. No one can now have any vestige of doubt left 
: propa that the Municipal Bill has been purposely mf i stringent with 
the view of enabling the authorities to carry out the resolutions passed at the 
Belvedere Conference. But it 1s certain that this action of the Government will 
lead not to the protection, but to the oppression of its subjects. And it was in 
anticipation of some such result as this, that the writer had been so long urging 
Government to spend money from the public exchequer on drainage and water- 


aise Surendra Nath Banerji is reported to have said that the miufassal 

eople would not be unwilling to pay a tax fora good water-supply. This is, 
no doubt, partly true. In some places the water scarcity has assumed so fearful 
a form that many people will probably willingly submit to fresh taxation in 
order to get @ sufficient supply of water. But, as regards the mufassal generally, 
it is not true that fresh taxation will be gladly consented to. The Conference 
has, therefore, acted very improperly in coming to the resolution that Govern- 
ment should be empowered to compel any municipality to improve drainage and 
water-supply within its jurisdiction. 

If Government is really anxious to make the mufassal more healthy, and to 
check the fearful mortality which now prevails there, it should spend money 
from its own exchequer; and failing that, it should levy a mathut in every 
municipality or lend money without interest to the municipalities, in order that 
the necessary sanitary improvements may be effected. Speaking for himself, 
the writer would consider a mathut better than anything else. 

25. The bangavasi, of the 30th July, says that while it is the people of 

aT the mufassal that are dying on account of scarcity 
Rp a i in the villageson of water, the authorities have proposed to supPy 
vahgntcors pure drinking water in villages on the river ban 
from Howrah to Bhadreswar, within an area, that is, that does not suffer at all 
from scarcity of water. It is in the interest of Anglo-Indian dealers in water- 
pipes, &c., that Government has proposed this scheme; but it is the people 
who will have to pay the 27 lakhs of rupees which is the estimated cust of 
water-supply in the tract in question including interest thereon. The burden 


of taxation on the villagers will be doubled when this water-supply scheme will | 


be carried out. An excellent arrangement this! But the people of this country 
have been born to have such arrangements thrust upon them. 


26. The Dacca Prékash, of the 3lst July, cannot congratulate itself on | 


the fourth resolution passed at the Belvedere 
Conference, and says that there are places in every 
district whose condition is not known to the -District Boards, and to take the 
opinions of the District Boards in regard to these places would be the same as 
taking the opinions of the people of England in regard thereto, with this 
difference that the opinions of the people of England are likely to be impartial, 
while those of the District Boards are sure to be not so. A stream named the 
Kantapati passes through a large number of villages in the Dacca district, but 
its mouth being silted up, its water remains in @ putrid condition for about 
seven months in the year. Now, there. being not a single representative of the 
inhabitants of these villages on the District Board, their grievance has not been 
brought to its notice, and the people suffer serious ills by using filthy water 
all the year round. And even if these villages had one or two representatives 
on the District Board, there could be no certainty of their proposals for the 
improvement of the stream being acquiesced in by the other members. Many 
members of the District Board opposed the Dacca-Goalundo tramway scheme 
a mae of jealousy, because the line was proposed to be carried through 
anikgan). 
it a have been best to adopt this resolution in the form moved by 
Raja Peary Mohan with a slight addition. It is but just to consult those who 
will have to pay the tax. But a provision should.have been added to prevent 
people refusing any drainage scheme simply through fear of having to pay 
a tax to meet the expenditure. : ee | 
._ The writer is sorry not to find any scheme for water-supply in rural tracts 
discussed at the Conference. | 
_ Whenever the people of any locality want a better water-supply or better 
drainage, an investigation should be made to ascertain whether or not the 
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carrying out of these improvements has become an absolute necessity in the 
locality, and what their cost might be. And if necessity is proved, then, in 
spite of the opposition of any of the residents, the work should be executed. 
ye the cost should be met partly from the road and public works cess funds 
and partly by levying a fresh tax on the people. 

The writer thanks Raja Peary Mohan, Mr. Risley, and Mr. Lyall for their 
proposal to consult the tax-payers themselves before undertaking any improve- 
ment in rural tracts. 

27. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrikd, of the 3lst July, has the fol- 
lowing :— 3 

The Belvedere Conference gave its attention mainly to the question of 


is eis jw water-supply and drainage within municipal areas, 
e Drainage an ater su “ie tes et ‘ 
Cenkasuses 8 PP'Y although there are only 145 municipalities in 


Bengal, comprising a population of not more than 
ten millions; and the remaining sixty millions of the country live outside 


municipal limits and are far worse off as regards their supply of drinking water 
than municipal people. The Lieutenant-Governor should have first considered 
the question of water-supply in rural tracts, and put it to the Conference for con- 
sideration. In the drainage question attention was paid to areas outside munici- 

al limits, as if drainage was more important for such areas than water-supply. 

ad drainage has undoubtedly deteriorated the health of the province, but good 
drainage alone will not improve the health of those who suffer from a perpet- 
ual scarcity of water. The writer does not say that drainage requires no 
attention, but he would have a supply of good drinking water first and good 
drainage next. But, unfortunately, his continual demand for water-supply has 
not been listened to, and at the Conference held in Belvedere provision has been 
made for drainage, but not for water-supply. ‘The writer is both sorry and 
astonished to see this. 

It appears that when the idea of a Conference was conceived, it was the 
intention of the authorities to discuss the question of water-supply und drainage 
within municipal areas alone, and the District Boards were not therefore invited 
to send representatives to it. And the drainage of rural tracts was thought of 
only subsequently, when Babu Surendra Nath Banerji began to collect, on 
behalf of the Indian Association, the opinions of the District Boards. But the 
moment rural tracts began to be thought of, the District Boards should have been 
invited to send representatives to the Conference. ‘The Conference has not been 
a conference representing all classes of the people, and its resolutions cannot be 
therefore accepted as reflecting the public opinion of the province. 

It has been decided to incorporate in the Municipal Bill provisions for 
the improvement of water-supply and drainage within municipal areas, and 
to obtain the permission of the Governor-General to the enactment of a new 
law for saddling the District Boards with the expenses of drainage improve- 
ment. It is hoped the Governor-General will not give his permission without 
carefully considering the matter. His Excellency should bear in mind that the 
Conference was not representative of the District Boards, no one from the 
District Boards having been invited to it. And the District Boards may bring 
the matter to the notice of the Government of India in a petition. It has 
become the duty of the Bengal Government to call another Conference for 
properly considering the drainage question before asking the Government of 
India’s permission to enact a new law. The new Conference should be com- 
posed of the representatives of zamindars and talukdars, representatives of the 
more important District Boards, some public men of note, representatives of 
the railways, and representatives of the villagers. It is necessary for fairness’ 
sake that the railways, which are admittedly the causes of obstructed drainage 
should be compelled to share the burden of drainage improvement. Government 
will surely incur censure if it proceeds to the enactment of the proposed law 
without consulting public opinion. 

28. The Sulabk Datnik, of the 1st August, 
The Water-supply Confer.nce. | hasthe following on the resolutions of the Belvedere 
Conference :— 

The Belvedere Conference has instructed the municipalities in the Hooghly 
and Howrah districts to make prompt arrangements for the supply of pure 
drinking water. But the Conference need not have concerned themselves about 
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ter-supply in those districts, which are for the most part situated on the river 
a nk, and have therefore fresh and wholesome river water always at their com- 

nd. We are firmly convinced that the shrewd and selfish Anglo-Indian 
a ewanity have an interest in this scheme. We cannot at all believe that the 
C0 ly of pure drinking water will put a stop to or even materially reduce 
r P 598 in the country, seeing that diseases are so prevalent in Calcutta in spite 
; ¢ its supply of pure drinking water. Raja Pearymohan Mukharji’s statistics 
of mortality show that mortality in Calcutta is not lower than mortality in the 


mufassal. 

Again, the villages in the Hooghly and Howrah districts are not so badly 
off as regards their water-supply as those in which the people have to drink the 
foul water of ditches and dobas, or to allay their thirst with water fetched from a 
distance of four or five miles. But Government takes no thought of those 
villages 101 which there are no English residents or English factories, which are 
not visited by pleasure-seeking English ladies, and the people of which must 
not therefore be reckoned as human beings. We do not know what this a. 
lish kindness for the people means, and would fain do without these crocodile 
tears of the Government. Even the hard heart of a ruffian will melt if he 
sees or hears of the sufferings of these miserable village people. But Govern- 
ment will take no notice of their sufferings. We hate such one-sided philan- 
thropy with all our hearts. 


Again, there are places which are eternal abodes of malaria in spite of the 
supply of good drinking water. And what would the Belvedere Conference 
say to this? Does it deem it a sin even to think of these places? We do not 
call such kindness kindness; we call it a selfish simulation of kindness. If 
Government is really inspired by kindness in proposing this scheme, can it 
not manage to supply the people with pure drinking water without burdening 
them with new taxes? ‘There are tanks in Calcutta whose water is as limpid as 
crystal. And the water of the tank excavated by the late Kalachand Kundu at 
Gobardanga in the 24-Parganas district is also clear as crystal, and has proved 
quite a boon to a very large number of villagers. If Government excavates such 
tanks in the villages and entrusts their supervision to the punchayets, in order to 
prevent their fouling by bathing or otherwise, the object that Government has in 
view may be easily attained. The villagers will agree to contribute towards 
tne expenses of such excavation, for that contribution will have to be paid but 
once, and not for ever like a tax, No good will be derived from supplying only a 
very small number of villages with pure drinking water. Let Government call 
upon all Deputy Magistrates to furnish a list of the villages within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions which are suffering from scarcity of water, and let them induce 
the zamindars and other wealthy people of those villages to excavate tanks. 
The Local and District Boards, as well as the villagers themselves, should assist 
in the work. [Let two tanks be constructed in every such village, one for bath- 
ing and the other for supplying drinking water. The supervision of these tanks 
should be entrusted to punchayets, whose work in this connection should be 
supervised from time to time by the police. If Government makes any other 
megane, it would be best for us to hold our silence and to have nothing to 

0 with it. | 


29. The Bankura Darpan, of the Ist August, says that when the Lieutenant- 


| Governor visited Bankura, the rate-payers of the 
mine tax in the Bankura Bankura Municipality presented to him a petition 

lcipality. ° : ‘ 
requesting His Honour to veto the latrine-tax 
imposed upon them by their municipal authorities, and His Honour assured the 
petitioners that he would consider their prayer. But the municipality has 
already commenced collecting the latrine-tax. It is therefore hoped that the 
Lieutenant-Governor will soon issue orders prohibiting the enforcement of 
Part IX of the Municipal Act within the Bankura Municipality. 


30. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrité, of the 

Belneyn att-supply Conferenceat st August, has the following on the proceedings 
re. ° 

of the Drainage and Water-supply Conference at 


Belvedere: — 


Science does not say that good drainage and good water-supply arrange- 
ments are all that is required to completely remove the insanitary condition of 
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a country. In India, as well as in England, it is the poor who suffer most 
from disease. Cholera and malaria count more victims among the poor 
than among the well-to-do, thus showing that though bad drainage and bad 
water-supply undoubtedly aggravate disease, still poverty and consequent bad 
food do a good deal to produce it. Now, if in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of drainage and water-supply arrangements in municipal as well as in non- 
municipal areas, extra taxation is imposed on poor people, the proposed measures 
will produce more harm than good. What good will it do to a man who has 
no food to eat to be able to drink pure water and live ina dry healthy place ? 
Increased taxation does not cause the authorities the anxiety and pain which 
it causes the writer and men like Raja Peary Mohan Mukerji. embers of 
the Conference like Nalinaksha and Ishan Chandra, who so warm support- 
ed proposals likely to lead to increased taxation, have probably had their heads 
turned by the municipal mania. The impudence of Kai Sib Chandra Banerji, 
Babadur, the Chairman of the Bhagalpur Municipality, has really surprised 
everybody. This gentleman’s sole object in coming to the Conference seemed 
to be to discredit Raja Pearymohan. Did the Kai Bahadur dare to go so far 
because he had been once to England ? 


It is noteworthy that while Raja Peary Mohan and the whole country are 
alarmed at the idea of increased taxation, the municipal members of the Con- 
ference confess to no such feeling and have mp orted proposals which are 
calculated to prove very costly. And yet the Lieutenant-Governor says that 
it is these Babus who are the representatives of the country. If there is ever 
a Parliament in India, it will be a Parliament of such members, and the intro- 
duction of the elective principle in the Indian Legislative Councils will surel 
lead to the return of such members to those Councils. It is comeasing for this 


reason that the people of this country want neither a Parliament nor the 
elective principle. 


It is also to be noted that while the members of the Conference talked 
so much on so many points, no one among them, except Dr. Mahendra Lal 
Sarkar, referred to the true cause of the present defective drainage of the 


country, namely, the obstruction of its old and natural water-courses by 
railways. 


What is required is that the railway authorities should be compelled to 
provide the railways under their charge with a sufficiently large number of 
culverts for the outlet of water in parts of the country which are traversed by 
those lines. If this is not done, drainage of rain water, accumulating in the 
village will be of no use, for the water passing through its drainage channels 
will meet with obstruction at the railway line, and be again forced back into 
the village will accumulate in it, and becoming absorbed in the soil will 
generate malaria. Instead of putting extra taxation on the people, Government 


should therefore first compel the railway authorities to provide the country 
with good drainage. 


Next to the railways, the Government roads in the country are responsible 
for the obstruction that has been caused to its natural drainage. These roads 
also should be provided with a large number of culverts. This is the easiest 
and cheapest solution of the drainage question. 


(9)—Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


31. A correspondent of the Prakriti, of the 30th July, says that the road 
from Howrah to Ampta tlrough Jhaparda is in a 

he teri Howrah to Ampta gad state of disrepair. One could formerly travel 
upon that road in a carriage from Howrah to 

Jhaparda in one and a half hour, but one cannot do that now in less than three 


hours. The state of the kutcha portion of the road from Jhapardah to Ampta 
defies description. 


32. Another correspondent of the same paper suggests that two passenger 
carriages should be peels to the train which has 


A Diamond Harbour train. heen for some days leaving Calcutta for Diamond 


Harbour at 2 o’clock. 


\ 
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(h)— General. 


33, The Samay, of the 29th July, has the following :— 
In reply to the petition submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy by some 
native gentlemen of Bengal for the concession of the 
volunteering privilege to them, the Viceroy has told 
the petitioners that he is exceedingly glad to see this mark of their loyalty, 
but is sorry to inform them that he. cannot comply with their request. i 
‘clear from this that, Loge giving us nominal credit for loyalty, Govern- 
ment does not in reality place the slightest confidence in us, as it would 
not otherwise be afraid of putting muskets in the hands of a few educated 
natives Government says” that it cannot form a separate native volunteer 
corps, but has not the permission given to the people of Bombay to enlist 
a3 volunteers and join the Bombay volunteer ad been tantamount to con- 
stituting a separate corps for them? The writer does not any the Bombay 
gople their good fortune in this matter, but he is sorry that the Bengdlis should 
be excluded from the same privilege. Does not the making of this distinction 
between Bengdlis and Bombayites show that the Government distrusts the 
former? Not even Russia shows such distrust of the Asiatic tribes whom she 
has conquered, though she is far behind England in civilization and has an 
autocratic form of Government. And Russia goes evenso far as to appoint men 
belonging to the peoples she has conquered to posts of trust and eminence in the 
State. Has ever an Indian soldier obtained military rank under the British 
Government equal to that of the Muhammad Ali Khanoff in the Russian 
army? Has any Indian been ever so much trusted by the British Government 
as Melikoff has been by the Czar of Russia? Surely autocratic Russia has greater 
confidence in the lovalty of her Asiutic subjects than has civilized England in 
hers... 
It is said that the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is opposed to 
native volunteering? Can this be, seeing that His Honour himself is doing so 
much for the physical and moral improvement of the Bengali youth? 


34. The Bangavasi, of the s0th July, says that the separation of the 
executive and judicial functions may appear on a 
Bs wy wed the executive and superficial view to be an excellent arrangement. 
meiner But the writer does not think that it is really such. 
Such separation was unknown in this country before the establishment of British 
rule when the sovereign was looked upon as an absolute authority, and this 
view of the sovereign’s power is still held here by all who are not acquainted 
with the English system of Government. The desire for such a separation is 
the result of the spread of English ideas in the country. But such separation 
is neither possible nor proper. 

The position of the people in this country is different from the position of 
the people in England. In England the people are free, here the people are 
dependent. How then can the executive and judicial functions be separated in 
this country? T'o subject the executive officer to the authority of the judicial 
officer would be to lower the prestige and dignity of the executive in a manner 
which cannot be considered desirable in a conquered country. 


35. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 30th J uly says that no reason can be 
i at ii ai assigned for the 25and 55 years’ rule, except, caprice, 
mm 20 years ru’: for the men who are employed in private offices 
after their 25th year serve with great credit, and the men who are pensioned off 
by Goyernment at 55 are employed by Government itself to dispense justice in 
the capacity of Honorary Magistrates. It would beuncharitable to suppose that 
overnment appoints these superannuated men to dispense justice because it onl 
oH » get the work done gratis, and does not mind whether the work is we 
or one. | 
Government did not formerly allow boys to the Entrance Examination 
before their 16th year, and candidates for the Mukhtearship Examination to 
pass that examination before their 23rd year. Government then clearly realized 
the fact that the intellect is matured by time. But when it found students 
passing the Entrance Examination before 16, it lowered the age for admission 
into its service. But those who pass examinatiuns early in this way owe their 
success to their memory, and, with a few exceptions, cannot boast of solid 
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attainments. Men were not in such hurry to complete their education in the 
old senior scholarshi 7 examination days, and an ordinary student learned more 
in those days than a M. A. learns in these. 


Does the Government then insist upon the 25 years’ rule because of a fear 
that men of mature minds and mature years ma 


y not be made puppets in its 
hand? And does it pension off at 55 because at that age men become too 


stiff-necked for its purposes: In fact, Government has, by making this 25 
years’ rule, made it impossible for many able men to earn their bread. Govern- 
ment would have acted wisely and generously if it had only ruled that men 
entering the Government service after 25 would not be entitled to pension. 


36. The Prakriti, of the 30th July, has the followiug on the Viceroy’s 


rejection of the petition for the enrolment of 
The volunteering question. : 
Bengalis as volunteers :— 


The principal reason assigned for the rejection of the prayer is that the 
law provides only for the enrolment of Europeans and Eurasians as volunteers. 
But the petition was made for an amendment of the law itself. That law is 
certainly not like any sacred law of Manu or Parasara, not one letter of which can 
be altered or omitted. The laws of the English Government are being constant] 
changed, and it is quite in the power of the authorities to change them. The 


question, then, is whether the existing law about volunteers ought to be changed. 
The writer thinks that it ought to be. 


The existing law was framed immediately after the Sepoy Mutiny, when 
the hearts of Englishmen were with good reason embittered against natives. 
The Indian people wept over the cruelties perpetrated by the savage sepoys and 


deeply y po sr roe with the English in their calamity. A law passed 4 such a 
frame of mind certainly requires to be reconsidered. 


Moribund India is now under the protection of the British lion who carefully 
defends her against the hungry beasts of prey that are eager to pounce upon 
her from all sides and tear her to pieces. That Indiashould under these circum- 
stances think of leaving the protection of the British lion is an idea too absurd to 
find favour even with children. And the man who tries to produce that impression 


in the mind of the English Government must be an enemy of that Government 
as well as of the Indian people. 


The Indian Mussalmans are not less loyal than the Hindus, for most of 
them have Hindu blood in their veins. It 1s a fact that many Mussalmans in 
this country were born either of Turkish fathers and Indian mothers, or 
of Rajput fathers and Mussalman mothers. In the same way a class has 
sprung up under English rule, born of European fathers and Indian mothers. 


And if any people in India can be supposed capable of desiring a 


that people must be the Eurasian descendants of the conquering race. o made 


the —e_ War of Independence—the aborigines of America or the English 
settlers? - 


Again, the native sepoys whom Government employs, either through sheer 
necessity or from confidence, are almost all ignorant men, quite capable of 
misunderstanding matters, And it was under such misunderstanding that they 
made the mutiny. These men are placed by the side of educated Eurasian 
instead of educated native volunteers. But are Eurasian volunteers less danger- 
ous than native volunteers may be expected to be? Will that be a small 
danger—educated Eurasian volunteers heading these sepoys in a mutiny ? 


The natives should therefore be now enrolled as volunteers. Do the au- 
thorities yet doubt the firmer establishment of British rule in this country in 


consequence of the spread of education ? Will they suffer themselves to be 
misled by a few interested persons ? 


37. Referring to the officiating appointment of Surgeon-Major Dharma- 

were das Basu as Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas, and 

ois te wg posts under of Mr. Kader Nath Rai as District and Sessions 

Judge of Birbhum, the Sanjivant, of the 30th July, 

says that these appointments belie the statement which is made by many 

people, that under Sir Charles Elliott the natives have little chance of obtaining 
1g 


rh posts. It is hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor will really prove him 
self the “elder brother ” of the natives. 
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Sole III,—L&GIs.atTIve. 
38, The Hitavddt of the 28th July, has the following :— 


HrravaDIl, 


The other day the Lieutenant-Governor said in JY 2th, 1892. 


‘Self-Government in danger”  § Puyrylia that the cause of Local Self-Government 
would gain rather than lose by the working of those very provisions in the 
new Municipal Bill which have given rise to the greatest apprehensions, Well, 
the public have no reason to distrust the assurance ‘which has been so candidly 

‘ven by Sir Charles Elliott. But will the Lieutenant-Governor assure the 
eople that no one will in future act contrary to the policy which he himself 
a3 in view ? ‘Ten years ago Sir Rivers Thompson stated publicly, and in his 
Council, that the power which had been given to the Bengal Municipalities of 
electing their Chairmen would never be revoked, and experienced officers like 
Messrs. Reynolds and Macaulay supported what Sir Rivers said. Sir Steuart 
Bayley, who came after Sir Rivers, also gave the same assurance to the people. 
But the people now see that, all these assurances notwithstanding, and taking no 
account of the hopes which these assurances had raised in the minds of the people, 
Gir Charles Elliott is going to deprive them of the important right of electing 
their own Municipal Chairmen. The man who was so long a perfect stranger to 
Bengal, who does not know the Beng4li character, and who has gained his ad- 
ministrative experience in jungly Assam and in the arid plains of the Punjab is 
now on the Bengal guddee. He does not know that Bengal is neither Assam 
nor the Punjab ; that Bengal is, in every respect, the most advanced among the 
Indian provinces. And this is why he is bent on doing this reprehensible thing. 
39. The Banganivdsi, of the 29th July, has the following: — 
The Cheukidari Bill. Mr, Risley’s amendment regarding the election 
of panchayats will not satisfy anyone. Mere 
election of panchayats by the villagers will do no good, when the power of 
appointing them will be left in the hands of the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Cotton, who opposed the amendment, suid that election in the hands of the 
villagers will do great harm. Following John Stuart Mill, he said, that those 
who exercise authority over the people should not be elected by the people 
themselves. And the country would have accepted Mr. Cotton’s view if the 
people had not been required to pay the chaukidari tax. Honest people will 
not probably accept a policy which will sanction the levying of the chaukidari 
tax, but deprive those that will pay the tax of all voice in the appointment of 
the officers who will superintend the chaukidar’s work. It is astonishing to 
find Mr. Cotton coming forward with such a policy. Mr. Cotton contended 
that Indian society being thoroughly conservative and aristocratic in spirit, 
election will fail to secure the most respectable villagers for the panchayatship. 
But anyone who knows what the conditions of village life in Bengal are, will 
see Mr. Cotton’s error. It is true that the village headmen are the real leaders 
of the village community, but it is a mistake to think that not being elected 
according to the English elective system they are entirely above popular 
influence. If a headman does anything which compromises the dignity of his 
position, or if he is guilty of partiality in the discharge of his duties, or if he 
_ sides with any village party, the villagers at once refuse to remain under his 
leadership, and accept as their leader a less objectionable man. And this 
shows that the village headman is not wholly independent of village control. 
Appointment of representatives is a function which the people of this count 
have performed from very old times, and it does not appear likely that the 
people, who prefer to have their disputes settled by arbitrators of their own 


choice to having them settled by the law courts, would be incapable of electing 
panchayats. | 


Mr. Woodroffe could not get the Council to adopt his views. But he still 


deserves the thanks of the public for showing to the legislators the injustice of 
the measure they were bent on carrying. 

Mr. Cotton said he attached no value to what the various public bodies 
consulted by Government had said regarding the measure, and he said this 
ptobably because the Government itself held the opinions of those bodies in no 
better esteem. | 

But why were the public bodies at all consulted if their views were not 
monn to be treated with the respect, to which as the views of the mouthpieces 
°f the village people, they were entitled ? 


BANGANIVAS!, 
July 29th, 1892. 
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His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor was not much in favour of Mr. Risley’s 
amendment. But the amendment was carried, though what good the village 
people will derive from the carrying thereof is not quite clear. 

Babu Gonesh Chunder Chunder and Dr. Mohendra Lal Sircar, although 
residents of Calcutta and perfectly ignorant of village matters, opposed the 
unjust proposals of the authorities, and have thus deserved the thanks of the 

ublic. : 
’ 40. The Bangavist, we = ~ Juy: says that was 7 animated 
i ebate the other day in the Bengal Legislative 
 — Council on the sanaiiien whether the panahgets 
should be elected or nominated—a debate in which the official members divided 
themselves into two opposing parties—a fact rather curious in itself. That 
the debate was sendected with so much vigour is because the word “election” 
has now come to possess something like a charm about it. But the point 
discussed had not importance or significance enough to provoke such a debate, 
From the vigour with which the debate on this point was conducted, one might 
suppose that the panchayatship is a very coveted office. But the fact is that 
it is the very opposite of a coveted office. Be it noted’ that the panchayatship 
spoken of here is chaukidari panchayatship and not social panchayatship. In 
order to form an idea of the value that attaches to the chaukidari panchayatship, 
one need only consider the duties that are now performed and will hereafter have 
to be performed by the panchayats. The panchayats now appoint the 
chaukidar, impose a tax for paying the chaukidar his salary, and dismiss the 
chaukidar if he is found guilty of an offence. And the powers of the 
panchayats will henceforward be confined to the nomination of the chaukidar 
and the assessment of the tax, the expenditure of the proceeds of which the 
will be unable to control. And they will also have to run to the thdna 
to submit accounts, follow police officers everywhere when they come to the 
village on investigation, and dance attendance upon any official who happens 
to visit the village. It is all very well for Mr. Risley to say from his place in 
the Bengal Council that no intelligent punchayet will do any of these things. 
But there are among the ordinary village people few, nay, there are very few 
zamindars and educated men who have the courage to disobey the joa A of 
the police. Official papers themselves say that panchayats cannot be made to 
work properly if they are not stirred to activity by the police. 

For these reasons respectable people are always glad if they can, even by 
recourse to bribery, avoid the inconvenient dignity of a panchayatship. Cases 
have actually happened in which the whole wf of respectable people in a 
village have refused to serve as panchayats, and wicked men have had to be 
brought from adjoining villages to accept the office. Old officials knew this, 


and they therefore made panchayatship compulsory by attaching a penalty to its 


refusal. 


But in these days of local self-government even these panchayats will be 
elected. But the question is, who are to elect and who are to be elected? The 
common people in this country know nothing of election and yet they must 
have it! Will anyone say after this that India is not free? The right that 
the English people enjoy in England, Bengédlis will now enjoy in Bengal. Can 
people help flying into transports of joy at such good fortune ? 

A very trifling matter was thus hotly discussed, but nothing was said about 
the most essential point, namely, the kindling of fire in every village, nay, m 
every house, by converting the chaukidar into a regular policeman!  — 

41. The Sanjivani, of the 30th July, has the following on the discussion 

The Chaukidari Bill. on the Chaukidari Act Amendment Bill which took 

o% in the Bengal Council on the 23rd July 
ast :-— 

Mr. Cotton said that in tea gardens, collieries, and such other places hardly 
any men could be found, excepting the manager or his assistant, who would be 
competent to discharge the duties of a panchayat. Under these circumstances, 
he continued, if the minimum number of members in a panchayat were fixed at 
three, the amended Act would be completely unworkable. It is clear that in 
saying this Mr. Cotton had an ulterior object in view, viz., vesting the power of 
the panchayat in factory managers alone. Managers of tea gardens and collieries 
have already grown too obnoxious to the people, and the conferring upon them 
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f all the powers of the panchayat would have enabled them to wreak their 
ye eance on the people without any check or hindrance whatever. Mr. 
Woodroffe’s efforts, however, have averted the calamity which would otherwise 


len the country. ) 
one, cannes of thie agiplikinetit of panchayats was also hotiy discussed. 
When the present Bill was drafted, it was provided that the rate-paying villagers 
chould themselves elect the panchayat. But, opponent of the elective principle 
4g he is, Mr. Cotton opposed this provision in the Bill and was for leaving the 
appointment of panchayats entirely in the hands of the District Magistrate. 
It is true the appointment of a panchayat, constituted as Mr. Cotton wished it 
to be, by the District Magistrate, would have resulted neither in gain nor in loss 
for the people. But Mr. Risley took objection to Mr. Cotton’s view, and pro- 
posed the appointment of the panchayat on a plan in which the elective 
principle was to find a place. Mr. Risley’s amendment called forth a hot 
discussion, and Mr. Cotton emphatically protested against it. Mr. Cotton con- 
tended that the panchayat was a part of the administrative machinery of the 
province like the District Magistrate or the Police, and as no executive officer 
was ever elected by the people, the panchayat, too, could not be so elected. 
It was a nice contention, indeed, towards the end of the nineteenth century to 
call a body like the panchayat a part of the executive and to deny its elective 
character, though from time immemorial it has been elected by the people 
themselves. : ee 

The carrying of Mr. Risley’s proposal, however, is no matter for rejoicing 
or congratulation. ‘The election of a panchayat is a most trifling matter, and 
the privilege has been enjoyed by the people from the remotest period in 
Indian history. Mr, Risley has only encumbered the principle with restrictions. 
For, according to his amendment, the people’s exercise of their power of electing 
a panchayat will depend on the Magistrate’s pleasure. And, as no Magistrate of 
a district will be ever pleased to confer the power on the people, no panchayat 
will ever be elected by them. And so Mr. Risley’s amendment will remain in 

ractice a dead letter. ‘The discussion of this amendment in the Council was, 
seed of so pompous a nature, as to lead one to think that it related to the 
conferring on the people of India the privilege of electing members for the 
Legislative Councils! It was like planting a cannon for the purpose of killing 
agnat. — . 

. The Chaukidari Bill 42. The Duainik-o-Samd.har Chandrikd, of the 
81st July, has the following :-— 

The Chaukidari Bill may leave in the hands of the panchayats the power 
of determining the number of chaukidars and the power of appointing them, 
but the Magistrate shall, all the same, possess the power of cancelliag their 
appointments and their determinations at his pleasure. Things in this respect 
will net much improve, and the police, being the Magistrate’s right hand in such 
matters, will continue to be all-in-all under the Magistrate’s auspices. And 
even if the law provides that the village chaukidars and darogas must -not 
render slave’s work to the police, village chaukidars and darogas will not, by 
reason of their subordination to the police, be practically able to enjoy the 
exemption. The trifling amendments introduced in the Bill will fail to check 
Oppression if chaukidars are allowed the power of arrest. The discussion of 
the Bill at the sitting of the Council on the 30th July failed to remove its faults. 
Indeed, a measure, dictated by a vicious policy, cannot be made faultless, 

43.. The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandriké, of the 8rd August, says that in 

in eis his New India Mr. Cotton has highly praised the 

en ee ancient village communities. He has shown that 
these communities, without being representative bodies, were fully capable of 
conducting the work of self-government. And he has in his last speech in the 
Bengal Legislative Council shown what poor things the present punchayets 
are. The writer has found from personal observation that a man of a 
respectable family looks upon appointment as a punchayet as an infliction. 

urely Mr. Cotton has much knowledge of the country. | 

_ Mr. Cotton is a Positivist and Positivists, are staunch supporters of ancient 
institutions, Comte himself considered the Hindu social organization the most 
perfect of its kind on earth, and he had no sympathy with the levelling demo- 
‘cratic system which was then the subject of experiment in France. Like all 
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other disciples of Comte, Mr. Cotton is opposed to this principle of equality, 
Government has intruduced this vicious democratic system into India and has 


applied it even to the punchayet. Mr, Cotton, who is a Positivist, cannot be 
blamed for objecting to this arrangement, : 


Not a word of what Mr. Cotton has said on this point is erroneous or 
untrue. The ancient village communities were presided over by men of high 


birth, but the present punchayets are such that no respectable man would fain 
have anything to do with them. 


Mr. Cotton would have placed the Ph po unchayet on the footing of the 
ancient village communities and provided for the appointment to it of men of 
respectable families, if the high and the low had not been equally associated in 
it, 1f it had power for independent action, if it had been the master instead of 
being the slave of the police, and, if, instead of being the slave of the Magistrate 
it had been a bench of Magistrates like an ancient village community. 


But Mr. Cotton is not enamoured of ‘ election” like the Babus. He 
is annoyed to see Mr. Risley deceiving the Babus with this rattle of 
election. The Babus, however, are dancing in joy at being presented with 
this rattle, which they look upon as a decided step in the work of India’s 
liberation. Mr. Cotton is laughing in his sleeves at seeing the Babus so jubilant, 
and the writer, too, would fain join in the laughter, but that he is alarmed to see 
the rush the Babus are making for this mirage. The Babus have got nothing 
to say against converting the chaukidar, so long the servant of the villager, into 
his master. They are too much taken up with the reel of election presented 
to them by Mr. Risley, and hope to ascend to heaven holding on to the strin 


that is tied to this svaring kite of an elected punchayet, and thus to betas 
India in a day. 
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V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


acetate 44, The Bangavdst, of the 30th July, says that the Rangpur Dikprakdsh 


July 30th, 1892. ee reports that after the recent heavy rainfall aman 
S . i eee : , ; 
—_— ee in Rangpur. ice is not available in the market at Kakina, and 
that the price of aus rice per pucca maund has risen so high as 43 rupees. The 
people are suffering from extreme scarcity. 


Banaavast, 45. The same paper says that there is terrible scarcity in Orissa. Many 
dates tn Ol persons are on the point of death on account of 
carcity in Orissa. 


| starvation. Many are living upon boiled arum and 

leaves. There is exportation of rice, but no importation. The picture that the 

Deputy Collector of Cuttack has drawn of the distress after personally witness- 

ing it, is such as to rend the heart. The Collector of Cuttack has supported the 

report of the Deputy Collector, but Mr. Toynbee, the Commissioner, considers 

the report to be exaggerated. Mr. Toynbee says that he has seen no emaciated 

beggars; that the labourers that worked at the excavation of a tank for purposes 

of relief were ordinary labourers; that no importation of rice is therefore 

necessary, and that only Rs. 641, the balance ofthe storm fund, should be spent 

in granting relief to those who are incapable of work. After reading the 

reports of the Collector and the Deputy Collector, the writer feels as if the 

icture of the terrible famine of 1866 and of the vast heap of white human 

ane witnessed during that calamity is again rising in his mind. That terrible 
disaster occurred through the negligence of the authorities. May God prevent 

a similar calamity this year ! | 

BaNGavast. 46. A correspondent of the same paper says that about 85,000 bighas of 
| 7 | cultivated land, containing paddy, makat, jute and 
: cea a | of crops in the hemp crops, at Ainpara, Kalapahar, Pirgan), 


Barakon, and Bairagachhi in the Malda district are 
overflooded. 


Banoavast) 47. Another correspondent of the same paper says that floods in the Nawa 


° ° ‘ ? 
| river in Kamrup in Assam have destroyed peaple’s 
eee Te I a Se crop is gone and the aman, too, 18 


threatened. There is wailing among the cultivators. Rice is sellitg at 2% 
rupees per maund, 3 


ee 


48, The Sanjivant, of the 30th Ivy, has the following :— 
| 3 This year fgmine has appeared in the Sonthal 
How to relieve distressinthe Parganas, and the Sonthals are dying cS starvation. 
Sonthal Parganes- The Christian missionaries in that part of the country 
are publishing in the newspapers reports of the distress, _and one of them, 
Mr. Haegart, in particular, is pressing the authorities to give relief to the distressed 
eople, One Mr. Savi, Manager of a tea garden, on hearing of the distress told 
Mr. Haegart that he was willing to take in 500 Sonthals as coolies in his garden, and 
assured him that if the Sonthals could be induced to accept slavery, their condi- 
tion would greatly improve. A civilian supported Mr. Savi’s proposal, and 
encouraged Mr. Haegart to give effect to it. ‘This official also drew a glowing 
picture of the life the coolies led in the tea gardens, citing in illustration the 
opinion expressed by Sir Charles Elliott, by a Bishop of the Church of England, 
and by certain missionaries regarding cooly life in Assam. He also advised 
Mr. Haegart to imspect personally the condition of coolies in the tea 
gardens. Hewrotethat Mr. Haegart and other people, who exert themselves in 
the cause of the poor, and ask for subcriptions through the medium of the 
Press for the relief of distress, ought to induce the poor people to enlist 
themselves as coolies in tea gardens; and he is of opinion that temporary 
relief, though necessary for keeping poor famine-stricken people alive, is not 
so good as the migration of such people to places where they can _per- 
manently improve their condition by self-effort. In his Bankura speech the 
Lieutenant-Governor said that the feeling which he himself and his brother 
civilians entertained towards the people of the country was that of an elder 
brother for a younger. And the civilian who has been giving all this advice 
to Mr. Haegart has shown his brotherly feeling for the people of the land 
much in the same way as the Lieutenant-Governor has been showing it. The 
Lieutenant-Governor means by passing the Chaukidari Act Amendment Bill to 
keep the people under perpetual police surveillance, is about to deprive them 
of Local Self-Government by means of his Municipal Bill, and has thrown 
obstacles in the way of their enlistment as volunteers; and this civilian is inciting 
philanthropic missionaries to induce simple-minded Sonthals to enlist themselves 
as tea garden coolies, by holding out to them, at this time of dire distress, 
alluring pictures of cooly life in Assam. The civilian’s proposal would have 
been worth considering, if it had been absolutely impossible to devise means 
locaily for enabling the handful of Sonthals to earn a livelihood at their own 
home. The greater part of the Sonthal Parganas is yet virgin soil, very sparsely 
inhabited by a very small number of Sonthals, and which can be made to yield 
plentiful harvests. If, instead of sending the Sonthals from the healthy 
country in which they dwell to the unhealthy tea gardens of Assam, Govern- 
ment teaches them the art of agriculture, all Sonthalistan will be easily convert- 
ed into a veritable land of gold. If the civilian gentleman had made a pro- 
posal like this, and if the Lieutenant-Governor had adopted such means as has 
been suggested by the writer for the relief of distress, then, indeed, the people 
of this country could have thought that.the civilians really entertained for them 
the feeling of an elder brother for his younger. 
49. A correspondent of the Prakriti, of the 30th July, says that Ram- 
bie ies krishna Naskar and Piyari Mohan Roy, landowners 
24.Parganas «7S Bh8"8 in the Bhangor thdna of the 24-Parganas district, 
have raised embankments on their lands for the 
purpose of making jalkar, and have thus been the cause of the flooding of the 
surrounding cultivated lands with salt water. Government is requested to 
attend to the matter. | 
50. Another correspondent of the same paper complains of the prevalence 
of scarcity and cholera at Sultanpur, Keokdair, and 
other villages in Ranjay in the Chittagong district. 
ee | Ten or 12 persons are dying in every house, and 
nce is selling at 10 or 12 seers per ep 
41, Another correspondent of the same paper says that heavy and contin- 
Distre uous rainfall for seven or eight days has done 
Tippera, —-«Obauddagram, reat injury to the aus crop at Chauddagram in 
| Tip ra. Rice is selling at Rs, 3-9 or Rs, 3-10 per 
maund, And pressing demands for the payment of the chaukidari tax at this 
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time of distress have made the position of the poor people extremely uncomfort- 
able. 
@ 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


52. The Chdruvdrid, of the 25th July, is highly satisfied with the 
Nl i i ee Lieutenant-Governor’s Deoghur speech. That His 
ghur speech, SSS:*~=~S:*:é“<«~omnturr entertains such a high opinion of the 
_ Indian people is a proof that he possesses a feeling 
heart. His words are calculated to encourage Indian women in the work of 
charity. 
i 53. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivant, 
nm s visit of the 26th July, refers to the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
visit to Purulia, and makes the following remarks:— 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s capacity for work is astonishing. God has 
made him strong enough to bear on his shoulders the burden of all Bengal. 
During the two days that His Honour was in Purulia, he did not seem fatigued 
even for a moment. The simplicity of his dress, and the amiability of his manners, 
astonished everybody. People waited upon His Honour with applications and 
presented them to him as he came out of the cutcherry at 2 p.m. His Honour 
took all these applications with his own hand without betraying the least. sign 
of annoyance and dismissed the applicants with words of hope. His Honour 
looked more like a maha purush (a saintly man; /i¢ a great man), who has 
conquered all his passions than a Lieutenant-Governor. He bears exposure 
to the sun and rain with the utmost unconcern. His auspicious visit has given 
the people the greatest pleasure. 
54. The Sahachar, of the 27th July, says that a Darbar Hall has been 
dese Sistas With ok Gide constructed at Darjeeling at an expenditure of more 
© Barbar Hab at Darjeen&- than one lakh of rupees. Darbdrs are, it is well 
known, seldom held at Darjeeling, and the hall will therefore witness only 
balls, dances, &c. If this is not waste of money, one does not know what is. 
55. The Sudhékar, of the 29th July, says that if Manchester merchants 
establish cotton mills at Chinsura, it will be im- 
possible for native millowners to compete in the 
industry. The Manchester men have enormous 
capital at their command and will therefore be able to be content with small 
profits. Chinsura bids fair to become the Manchester of India. ie 
56. A correspondent of the same paper says that one Fazu Majhi and 
certain other persons of the Chargaji village in 
Pe Mussalman marriages 12 the Noakhali district are in the habit of making 
e Noakhali district. ee ; ° 
money by enticing away married and unmarried 
women from Patia, Satkaniya, Anoara, Banskhali, and other places in Chittagong, 
and marrying them in Noakhali. ‘T'he marriages that are thus taking place are 
not in accordance with the Koran, and the children born of such marriages are 
illegitimate. Ignorant maulavis celebrate these marriages receiving 3 or 4 
rupees, and the kd4zis apppointed by Government cannot oppose them because 
they have not the power. | 
57. The Sanjtvant, of the 30th July, has the following on Raja Sasi- 
sekhareswar’s scheme for the removal of water- 
scarcity in the mufassal :-— 

The Raja considers the zamindars overburdened, 
and would not throw on them the further burdenof removing the water- 
scarcity. He would not even saddle townspeople with this work, because towns- 
people have already to pay municipal taxes. His proposal, therefore, is that 
funds be raised by subscription from among the villagers themselves and 
supplemented by contribution from the District Board, or by a loan from 
Government for the digging of tanks; the loan, if made, being of course, made 
repayable by the villagers. Raja Sasisekhareswar will not require the zamindar 
even to grant free of cost the lands that will be required for digging tanks. He 
would make the villagers rent the lands, What a wellwisher of the ralyats: 
Is it for this qualification that Sasisekhareswar has been made a Raja? Lvery 
word in his note proves his bias for the zamindar class. The raiyats must pro- 
vide the zamindar with money for his domestic expenses and even for his 
luxuries, but the zamindar must not, on his part, beheld bound to provide good 


English cotton mills at Chin- 
sura. 


Raja Sasisekhareswar’s water- 
supply scheme, 
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drinking water for his raiyats. The writer would not feel i 
degree sorry ; the ney of a zamindar like is Rosnedea tig: eo, es 
confiscated | y overnment. ‘He only wonders how Government could consider 

auch a zamindar worthy of the title of Raja. 
58, A correspondent = the same ae gives a long account of the 
ie ppressions practised on the coolies ; 
a oe the coal mines in Assam, These minis Os Reaien 
ics hia (ho ital in Ledu and Tikak, two places on the Assam 
rontier within the jurisdiction of the Debrugarh district, and are owned by 
the Assam Railway Company, which, in addition to its principal work as the 
manager 5 a railway line, works coal and oil mines and owns extensive tea 
gardens an grt! concerns. ‘lhe Company is possessed of vast resources 
and immense influence in this part of the country, and no less than fifteen 
hundred coolies are employed in its coal mines. The great majority of these 
— oo :; i" age decoyed to this part of the country by recruiters, 
: 0 held ou ‘ . ms the prospect of light work, high wages, and other 
a vena Ww 7 they could never expect to enjoy in their own villages. ‘The 
mines where these coolies have to do their work are not exactly like the mines 
in ye , gy here coal isfound in the hills which are covered with 
= ¢ , iy 90 — Some of the excavations, therefore, commence at the 
. and ex hg and lower, while others are made at the foot of the hills 
: = gra ually upwards. It is, therefore, no wonder that in these mines 
e coolies | My to make their egress and ingress through dark and narrow 
a gs _ 4 aid of lanterns, and have to come up and go down with the 
: 0 S i ‘he heat within the mines is intolerable, and one cannot remain 
ey a a y meg page iB all over the body. But itis here 
a ena we ie o their hard work for hours together, and if they show 
“anki on — oe to work they are grossly abused, whipped, kicked, 
oe oe - Ss. ms on Sundays, they are kept employed in the 
ae ae . rigging re" and the women in loading waggons—from 7 A.M. 
ee x th po my Sp P.M. to 5 P.M. This hard work, which they 
maple Ace Bs : places, soon breaks down their constitution, and they 
waar say te —, eg and diarrhcea, But illness brings them no 
on pt +e work, ‘The writer was an eyewitness of a scene which brought 
jolt ah yes—a _ in yee a gang of pale and emaciated sick coolies, 
a ci agen were eng driven to their work in the mines by hard-hearted 
gg gy De “4 — using and flogging them at their will and pleasure. 
rhs. | ™ P e ace ies become bedridden that they are sent to hospital for 
ae ha . _ er of such bedridden coolies also is very large. The 
bis in —— e hospitals crowded with them. In addition to hard work 
sg iely es conditions, oppression and mental depression and 
ype 2a e frequent accidents in the mines to aggravate the miseries 
a oa iy iw ie A landslip is a frequent occurrence in the mines and kills 
ni hot : on a few get maimed for life by coming into collision with loaded 
i ah e narrow dark passages. The state of things is worse in the Tikak 
cat B yr 9 as a penal settlement where refractory coolies are 
on He . bs vnc Abas by A se ee of peers ene cases of 
re. in mine. e rate 0 
the ones here is therefore abnormally high. men ene 
aiid me root me writer has learnt from the coolies it is his belief that if the 
se les - y gave them the option of going or remaining as they might 
i ie bu . oa soul would remain at the mines and the works would have 
age ppc bs ina week. The writer then gives the history of two coolies. 
district Te : shu, was an agriculturist in Chanak, a village in the Burdwan 
wert sgh ad his wife and friends and relations in that place. He came to 
sande ns was told by the arkatis that by doing the tea business he would 
ol a poy ¥ O gor rich and to get a beautiful . It was only when he 
Wis cee 18 apie pers that he discovered what was in store for him. He 
BG wet Ra is taal ry fellow, and anxious to go back to his village if it 
| O so. | 

: Lr = man, Siboo cooly, who was formerly known as Purna Ghosh, 
Pundit t.3 y caste, had his house near Birsinha, the native He of the late 
idyasagar. He knows how to. read and write, and Vidyasagar had 
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once offered him a situation in his press. But Siboo wanted something better 
than that, and came to Assam relying on the representations of the arhatis. 
The writer saw that Siboo had still many marks of flogging on his body. 
Many persons belonging to respeetable families and even females of tho 
Brahman caste are sometimes decoyed into Assam by the recruiters. Nistarinj 
a beautiful Brahman girl, was brought in this way last year. Some Nepalese 
were once induced by the recruiters to come to the mines as labourers, but they 
fled, and all attempts to capture them proved fruitless. 
SuLABH DAINIK, 59. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 2nd August, has the following :— 
Aug. 2nd, 1892. The ways of Englishmen are inscrutable. When, from what quarter, and 
on what occasion an Englishman makes his appear- 
' — ance is a thing beyond human comprehension. One 
day Mr. Cotton became well known throughout the country as a friend of India, 
high and low were charmed to hear the name of Cotton, a Cotton Institution 
was established to perpetuate Mr. Cotton’s name, and his ‘New India” was 
translated into Bengali and placed in the hands of men ignorant of English. 
People’s mouths watered at the name of Cotton. Mr. Cotton, too, mixed with 
the natives and in a trice made his name famous. If a native sought favour of 
any Englishman, the Englishman frowned and said—“Go to your Cotton.” 
Mr. Cotton was then ours. But what is this? Which way does the wind blow 
now? What strange planetary conjunction is there now in the heavens? A 
change has come over Mr. Cotton’s frame of mind. He has ceased to like native 
company and wishes again to mix with Englishmen. We cannot tell by what 
power of magic Mr. Cottoy has bewitched the Lieutenant-Governor. He now 
sneers at the name of a native, and that name is now nauseating to him. The 
natives are now fools in his eyes. He is behaving in this way probably, because, 
like the raven stripped of its peacock feathers he has now been re-admitted into 


his own community. This is why we ask, ‘“ Mr. Cotton! are you the same 
man ?” 


AssAM PAPERS. 


PaRIDARSHAK, 60. The Paridarshak, of the 25th July, says that the conversion of the | 
uly 25th, 1892. 3 Murarichand High School in Sylhet into a college 
eae, Murarichand College and will, instead of doing good, do harm to the cause of 
e Assam scholarships. : ; dle 

education in Assam, if the Assam Government 

sticks to its resolution not to hold those under-graduates who will prosecute 

their studies in the province eligible for scholarships intended for Assamese 
under-graduates reading in Bengal. The Assam Government proposes to found 

separate scholarships of smali values for Assam under-graduates reading in 

Assam. But before deciding this question, Government should consult public 


opinion in the matter by circulating the following questions and obtaining 
replies thereto :— 


(1) Whether the Murarichand College is likely to acquire stability and 
ermanence ? ; 
(2) Even if the Murarichand College has any chance of becoming 
pamenent, whether in the present condition of the people ot 
ylhet, and in the present condition of the College, high educa- 
tion worth the name can be imparted there? That is, if any 
parent in Sylhet wishes to give his son a thorough education, 
whether he can be content with sending him to this college? 
(3) If the last question is answered in the negative, the next question 
—— be, would it be possible to abolish the Bengal scholar- 
ships ? 
The right decision for Government would be to make the scholarships 
tenable’ by all Assam under-graduates, irrespective of the institution 0 which 
they may choose to prosecute their studies. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengali Translator. 
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